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water, which it cannot do in the broad canal.]|screen of reeds on the water. All this region, 
From Feypt the Rob Roy was taken to Bey-|though so near Damascus, is unknown and 
rout, and I brought her safely over Mount/unsafe. I had to take two soldiers for the 
Lebanon, through snow a foot deep, until we|eleven days spent in these excursions. 
launched her on the river Abana, which bore} The Abana has three mouths, but the 
me swiftly through the magnificent gorge of|largest is not near Harran (as in Vandevelde’s 
Doomar to the plain of Damascus. I paddledjexcellent map) but near Haush Hammar. 
straight into the town under the bridges, up|These flow into a marsh which has no outlet. 
to the Pasha’s palace, and then rested the/It is wrongly called a lake, for in no part is 
canoe on the water in the marble basin of the|there a hundred yards of open water at all 
hotel. The canoe was next carried on a|seasons. 
pony’s back through the crowded bazaars} The Pharphar has two mouths, but the 
until again she floated on the Abana, and in|larger is the southern one, to the south of 
two days more I reached the mouth of the|Kasrein (and not north as in Vandevelde). 
river, and camped in a desolate marsh for|These both fall into lake Hijarieh, which is 
Christmas. Panthers, hyenas and other wild|rightly called a lake, with an average of five 
beasts are said to be common here, but I feared |feet in depth, plenty of open water, and an 
more than these the wild boars, for if wound-|overflow into another lake Asyah Hasweh. 
ed they could pursue me in the shallow water,|Also the lake Matkh Boak is only a marsh, 
and one thrust of the tusk would finish myjand the river Khuneifis was perfectly dry 
voyage. The only boat that has ever been|when I crossed its bed twice in a short excur- 
on this lake of Ateibeh, was lost the first day|sion to the first of the “giant cities,” Brak. 
three years ago, and after a fortnight the dead|Since Porter’s description of these, that is to 
bodies of the three men in it, were discovered | say, three yearsago, this wonderful stone town 
by offering a large reward to a man who went|can no longer be regarded as uninhabited. 
out naked upon a raft of reeds to search. An Arab has come to it from Aleppo, and has 
After the first ten minutes on the lake, 1| gathered one hundred people round him, who 
became invisible to those on shore for the|now occupy the ancient dwellings so long 
whole day, being concealed by the dense|tenantless. In a few years more the houses 
reeds, through which I steered by compass,|will be plastered, and the sentiment of the 
and placed cotton rags on the higher plants,|sight will be destroyed. 
at intervals, to show me my way on my re- —- in light marching order, with only 
turn. Next the Rob Roy went to the Phar-|saddle bags, I put up in this Sheikh’s house. 
phar, which river is far less interesting than| We entered the house through a gate, with a 
the Abana. It has few trees on it, little game,|stone door, still turning on its hinges as it 
; and winds excessively, but is monotonously|may have done in the days of Abraham. I 
lincolnshire. At Mansourak the canoe was|tame. This falls into Lake Hijarieh, upon|slept in a room with rafters 10 feet long, and 
tansported to the Zrier river, and I hired a| which I spent two delightful days, and cross-|a window having its shutter one slab of stone. 
ww luggage boat until, paddling through|ing it, landed the Rob Roy canoe in the Hau-|It was indeed a strange sensation when I 
‘the field of Zoar,” I transferred the Rob Roy|ran. To come thus to this desolate and dan-|closed this window for the night, and the 
Lake Menzaleh, broad as a sea, and with gerous region was, of course, utterly without|heavy slab turned easily by a push from one 
ioumerable islands and myriads of water-|precedent; and leaving thecanoe, I ran quickly|of my ee Mr. Rogers has sent to the 
, flamingoes and pelicans, and fish so up the nearest hill and gazed over the vast| British Museum one of these extraordinary 
tifal that you catch them with unbaited| wilderness, upon the ruins of the “ giant cities|slab doors, about six inches in thickness ; also 
Here I visited Matarich, the Venice|of Bashan,” and on the two other lakes mark-|a copy of the inscription on a stone in this 
@ Egypt, built on two islands, and wholly|ed vaguely on some maps, or distinctly (and| particular house, which is in Greek, and dated, 
mmersed in fish. Then the canoe went up|then quite wrong) on ohare T believe, more than 2000 years ago, 
the river Murcha, that I might see the won-| There is much open water upon Lake Hi-| I visited a number of villages in the plain 
derfal remains at San, the Zoar of old, only |jarieh, but the reeds cover five-sixths of the|of Damascus. The people there are hand- 
wven years younger than Hebron, and yet|surface. These reeds are about 10 feet high,|some; many of them are tatooed. They wear 
wtilthree years ago buried inthesand. The|several that I measured were 12 feet, yet the|very brilliant colors, chiefly red; and long 
mermous stones, statues and cisterns here,|canoe easily penetrated the dense covering,|red boots turned up at the ends. They are 
ad at Beb el Hagar, another place seldom|and thousands of water fowl rose as she passed |strong, healthy, good humored and intelligent. 
wn by travellers, are quite enough toreward|into their thickest haunts. In one part I|Their houses are of mud, but not very dirty. 
‘tour in the Delta. After an active week|came to an island with ruins of basalt, and| They ran in crowds along the river, when the 
rod and gun on Lake Menzaleh, I sailed|scores of boar tracks, and the soil all torn up|canoe passed, but when it was on shore and 
® Port Said, having again inspected the|by their tusks. In another I entered a chan-|wrapped in carpets, it was constantly sup- 
anal. [The writer then gives his impressions|nel and went with the current until this was|posed to be a coffin, and several times the 
mos that great work. He says that|too strong to justify hopes ofreturning against|women shrieked as I took off the cover and 
ra mile along the bank, the sand has been|it b night fall. launched the boat. Blessed with fine weather 
"Wn in so as to cover the edge stones to the The country east of the lake is a bleak|and perfect health, I have enjoyed this canoe 
of three feet in many places, entirely | desert, without one tree, and named the “road|voyage in Syria and Egypt to the highest 
rating the towing path. Thesand does|of the robbers.” I landed on this and walked | degree, and once more over the spurs of Her- 
™ get blown into the sweet canal, (fresh|a long way in the bright sunny day, being|mon, which is now all white in snow, I hope 
‘from the Nile) canal, for its sides are| quite safe for a retreat to my boatif the wild-'to launch the Rob Roy on Lake Huleh and 
in comparison with its width, and a\est Arab approached, and safe, too, from his|then descend the sacred Jordan. 
wind then carries the sand across the! gun, for in a few minutes I could hide in the) Damascus, Jan. 2d, 1869. 
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From “The Mail.” 
A Canoe Voyage in Egypt and Syria. 


Since I wrote to the Mail, from Suez, the 
Rob Roy canoe has madean interesting voyage 
in the Delta, and has for the first time opened 
the lakes and rivers of this ancient town 
(Damascus) to the explorer. The voyage on 
the Nile, through the Delta, was charming. 
Free all day, floating on the beautiful river, I 
always found my tent ready at night, with 
the English ensign in the luggage boat, or a 
lantern if it was dark. The fertility of this 
region is beyond description, but the people 
ae filthy and ill looking, though the cotton 
@op now gives much employment, and close 
tothe still and gaunt ruins of ancient cities, 
we see steamboats pass and hear the shrill 
note of a railway, and the busy whirr of Eng- 
lish cotton-gins, and pumping engines from 
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For “ The Friend.” 

The following memorandum of John Bar- 
clay, prompting to faithful adherence to the 
law written on the heart, and implicit obedi- 
ence to the reproofs of instruction, which are 
the way of life, is commended to the careful 
perusal of the readers of “ The Friend.” 

“1817, Seventh month 4th.—In reading the 
13th chapter of the Ist book of Kings, I have 
at this time been much instructed, and am 
ready to take the lesson to myself as a warn- 
ing or special admonition. Herein we see, 
that it availed nothing in respect to the future, 
that the prophet had (though so lately,) been 
favored with a divine commission, and was 
hitherto upright in the faithful discharge of 
that arduous duty which devolved upon him 
from his Lord,—even that of openly proclaim- 
ing the vengeance of the Almighty against 
the idolatry that had overtaken the people,— 
and boldly asserting the destruction of the 
priests even to their faces, and in the presence 
of their king; saying to him in reply to his 
invitation : ‘If thou wilt give me half thine 
house, I will not go in with thee; neither will 
I eat bread or drink water in this place ;’ yet 
after all, he was weak enough to give up his 
own clear convictions of duty, as revealed in 
and to himself, (the truth of which was in- 
dubitably evinced and sealed by the miracle 
which attended the partial performance of 
them,) and to prefer obeying the old prophet 
before compliance with ‘ i word of the 


Lord.’ Oh! how greatly have I longed in a 
peculiar and especial manner for myself, as I 
am now situated and circumstanced, that I 
may steadfastly adhere to no other law but 
the law written on the heart; and closely to 


attend to the secret dictates of best wisdom 
alone. For assuredly there is no safety, but 
in implicitly giving up to the reproofs of in- 
struction, which are and ever will be the way 
to life. ‘Be ye followers of me,’ says the 
apostle Paul; but he adds, ‘even as I also am 
of Christ ;’ intimating surely that the exam- 
Es of others in life and conversation are to 

e followed, only so far as they accord with 
the example and precepts of Him, who said, 
‘I am the light of the world,’—‘ whilst ye 
have the light believe in the light,,— walk 
while ye have the light.’ So that in looking 
back at such acts of dedication, as have been 
(according to my belief) required at my hands, 
and in contemplating the peace which has 
ensued after even the smallest surrender, 
when the sacrifice has been offered out of a 
sincere and upright heart; I have earnestly, 
and I may truly say above every other earthly 
consideration, desired that nothing may be 
suffered to hinder me—to turn me aside, even 
in trifling as well as in great matters and con- 
cerns, from carefully, closely, unremittingly 
attending to, and abiding by, the counsels and 
teachings of that divine principle, even the 
Spirit of Christ, which is given to every one 
for his guide in the way of salvation. I have 
found amongst many other acts and false sug- 
gestions and temptations, which the enemy 
makes use of to deter us from giving up our- 
selves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, one 
which is much talked of and acted upon by 
many, through their own inexperience, and 
the deceit of the prince of darkness; namely, 
that these leadings and secret influences and 
inspirations, are not distinguishable from the 
workings of our own mental or rational pow- 
ers ; and if they are distinguishable, that these 


persons have not felt them or known them. |of light. Within that confusion, that crowd-' lic plates, 


Now in answer to this, which has been my 
own delusion, I may say, that every one who 
has for a long season habitually stifled by dis- 
obedience this divine monitor, cannot expect 
to hear or to understand so plainly its voice, 
as those do who have for a long period listen- 
ed to its secret whispers, and surrendered 
themselves unreservedly to its injunctions; 
these can testify, that they follow no uncer- 
tain vapor or idle tale; but that its reproofs 
are to be plainly perceived, and its incite- 
ments early to be felt; and that the peace 
they witness cannot be imitated, neither can 
it be expressed to the understandings, or con- 
ceived by the imaginations of such as have 
none of this blessed experience. Nor let any 
poor, seeking, sincere, or serious minds be 
discouraged, that they do not upon submis- 
sion immediately or very quickly feel what 
they wait to feel, even the arising of that 
secret influencing, actuating, constraining and 
restraining power or Spirit of the Lord. Let 
them not be discouraged if this be their case, 
nor be dismayed if even after some consider- 
able sacrifices and trying testimonies of sin- 
cerity, they find not that rich reward of peace 
which they had expected. Let such remem. 
ber, it is written: ‘he that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved ;) now where there is 
a moment’s enduring only, and that previous 
to or whilst in the performance of what is re- 
quired, this cannot be called ‘enduring to the 
end;’ but O! it is that ‘resistance unto blood’ 
(as it were,) in faith and faithfulness, that 
‘patient continuance in well doing,’ in defi- 
ance of difficulties, discouragement, darkness, 
doubt, and distress, which will give us the 
victory, and will make us, through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, heirs of that eternity 
of peace, and rest, and joy, which we know is 
prepared for such as overcome.” 


nnegahiielininen 
From ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine.” 
The Materials of the Universe. 
(Contioued from page 226.) 

Meanwhile the subject before us is indepen- 
dent of such researches, and unconnected with 
any theory of color. The spectrum, as the 
band of varied hues is called, when obtained 
direct from the sun by refraction—whether 
naturally, as through the bow set in the cloud, 
or the rain-drops pendent on the leaves, or 
artificially, as through a prism of glass or 
other suitable material—exhibits to us noth- 
ing more than what we have described, a suc- 
cession of brilliant tints passing gradually 
from red of various qualities through yellow 
and green to blue deepening into violet. But 
a little consideration will show us that these 
colors, however uncompounded in their own 
nature, cannot, under these circumstances, be 
regarded as absolutely simple and pure. They 
would be so if the sun were a point; but the 
breadth of its surface, or in astrenomical lan- 


guage, disc, prevents the complete analysis of 


its light: for every portion of this disc, from 
the one side to the other, in whatever direc- 
tion the refraction may have been effected, 
has been contributing its own share of light 
to every portion of the spectrum, so that the 
latter, instead of being a simple decomposition 
of one pencil of light issuing from one point, 
is an overlapping, to a certain small but not 
inconsiderable degree, of innumerable spectra 
from an infinite number of luminous eae 
producing a confusion, the limit of w 

of course the apparent breadth of the source 


ing together and intermixture of neighborj 
tints, some mystery may lie concealed; we 
shall at any rate naturally seek to disentangle 
it—and fortunately the means are ready to 
our hand. We can thin out the crowd tog 
simple rank, by reducing the visible breadth 
of the sun to a single point. Or, better stij] 
since the tints are mingled and confused only 
in one direction, that of the refraction, we 
may, by means of a slit which can be adjusted 
to any amount of opening, narrow the sun's 
disc to a mere transverse line of light, which 
preserving the full breadth of the spectrum 
in its own direction, and giving us as it were 
a ribbon dyed in transverse bands instead of 
the single parti-colored thread which would 
issue from one point of light, makes the phe. 
nomenon conspicuous enough for study, while 
the confusion arising from overlapping is re. 
moved. And now we shall be able to gee 
whether anything bas been lying hid in the 
crowd; and well shall we find our trouble re. 
warded. Thus formed from a single narrow 
transverse streak of light, the spectrum is no 
longer a continuous band. Its colors remain 
as they were, but it is full of interruptions, 
It is crossed in innumerable places—the best 
instruments show upwards of 2,000—by dark 
lines, some much broader and more conspi- 
cuous than others, but all of hair-like minute. 
ness, and in most irregular arrangements and 
fortuitous grouping. What is the meaning of 
this strange spectacle? this marvellous and 
closely compacted array of intervals of dark- 
ness, for the most part so extremely thin, yet 
so perfectly sharp and black, in that bright 
beam that seemed just now to be nothing but 
vivid though variegated light? What can 
there be in the sun to give rise to such inter. 
ruptions in its pure and glorious emanations? 
Those lines are evidently characters in an un 
known language, which he who reads will 
have accomplished a more wonderful task 
than the deciphering of the recovered inserip- 
tions of Nineveh of old. Yet, to a certain ex- 
tent, they have been read, and they have told 
strange things. How has this been done? 

To explain this, we must bear in mind that 
the sun is not the only fountain of light. All 
terrestrial substances, even the gases them- 
selves, when adequately heated, glow out with 
an intensity proportioned to their tempera 
ture, and well depicted in a passage of that 
noble poem, “The Forging of the Anchor,’ 
where hyperbole, as in so many other cases, 
conveys a more faithful, because a more living 
impression, than any coldly accurate enuncl& 
tion of bare fact: 


jIt rises, roars, rends all outright—O Vulcan, whats 


glow! 
‘Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright, the high su 
shines not so! 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful 
show. j 
The terrestrial incandescence, thus vividly 
described, becomes a source of light indepen- 
dent of the sun, and capable of being examin 
as to its constitution with equal facility. The 
spectroscope, an instrument invented by the 
celebrated German optician Frauenhofer, and 
destined hereafter to take rank only after 


telescope and the microscope as a revealer of 


mysteries, is the medium of investigation i 
either case. Its structure is sufficiently sim 
ple, comprising, as its essential parts—for the 


1ich is|details are subject to much variation—@ 


of adjustable narrowness between two mé 
to eliminate the overlapping © 
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tra; a prism, or rather, in order to obtain 
,wider dispersion, a combination of prisms, 
to decompose the admitted but straightened 
ray; and a small telescope, the intention of 
which is to magnify the spectrum thus formed, 
and rendered sufficiently pure to exhibit its 
jnterior arrangement, so, as to unfold more 
effectually its complexity. The investigation 
conducted by means of this beautiful appa- 
ratus is known as spectrum analysis, and it is 
equally applicable to every kind and degree 
oflight, provided it retains sufficient intensity, 
after this unsparing reduction and expansion, 
to form a distinct impression upon the eye. 
Our next process, therefore, is to submit to 
examination the light given out by the ter- 
restrial elements. hese the chemist knows 
how to raise to incandescence in the hard- 
piled forge or crucible, the insidious flame of 
the oxy-hydrogen lamp, or more fierce than 
either, the mysterious and awful current of 
electric power. A vivid spectrum at once 
streams from the prism ; and we are instantly 
struck with the difference in every way from 
the solar result. Any solid element thus 
_— affords a band of the same, or nearly 
the same brilliant colors but without the cross- 
ing of a single dark line. Urge it until it 
flows down in fusion, still the unbroken spec- 
tram remains. But force on the heat till the 
material rises into a glowing vapor, and the 
scene is changed at once. At once the con- 
tinuous spectrum, the uninterrupted stream 
of color, common to every ignited solid or 
fluid element, is converted into a succession 
of transverse lines, brilliantly and variously 
tinted according to their place in the spec- 
trum, extremely narrow fragments as it were 
of the continuous spectrum, and separated by 
intervals, more or less wide, of darkness— 
gaps where that spectrum has totally disap- 
peared. This is strange, and in its first im- 
pression strangely irregular: but further ex- 
amination shows us a yet stranger regularity. 
There is no rule as to the thickness or posi- 
tion or grouping of the bright lines: but we 
shall find that every ch¢mical element, what- 
ever its nature, has, when in a state of vapor, 
a system of lines of its own, and so peculiariy 
appropriate to itself, that the appearance or 
hon-appearance of those lines is an infallible 
criterion of the presence or absence of that 
element. It is true, this evidence is not in all 
cases of ready attainment. Some materials 
stand a great amount of violence, so to speak, 
in refractory silence ; but all have been found 
to yield to the irresistible energy and sub- 
tlety of electricity, that, “fervent heat,” per- 
haps, as far as natural causes are concerned, 
in which the elements shall hereafter melt 
and pass away. 


committed Friends to Newgate for keeping if he did not plead he would run in a premu- 
their hats on when he was passing through nire, whereby “You lose the benefit of the 
the street, though at considerable distance law, and expose yourself, body and estate, to 
from them. The Lieutenant committed two' great hazzard, and whatever violence is offer- 
boys to Bridewell for being at their meeting ed to your person or estate, you are out of the 
for worship; one sixteen, the other thirteen king’s protection.” 
years of age. The account says, “The con-| J. Crook. “I desire, in meekness and hu- 
stancy of those young lads was remarkable,| mility, to say, I shall not: I dare not betray 
who having their arms put into the stocks,|the honesty of my cause, and the honest ones 
and there so pinched for the space of two|of this nation, whose liberty I stand for as 
hours, that their wrists were very much swol-| well as my own, as I have cause to think I 
len, continued undaunted ; nor could the keep-| shall, if I plead to the present indictment, be- 
ers force them to work, they asserting their) fore I see the face of my accusers.” 
innocence, and refusing to eat but at their| Finding the court would pay no regard to 
own charge. They wrote also, during their|his exposition of the law, which prohibited 
imprisonment, an exhortation to Friends'|the oath of allegiance to be tendered to a 
children, to stand faithful in their testimony| prisoner until he had been rightfully tried for 
against all unrighteousness.” -|the offence for which he had been committed, 
The following short extracts will convey|and that they were bent on subjecting him to 
some idea of the cruel and despotic measures|the severe penalty, they had repeatedly re- 
practised towards Friends by those who,|cited in hishearing, J.Crook enquired, whether 
placed in stations to administer the law with|if he took it to-day he could be called on to 
justice and impartiality, made use of the power| take it again, to-morrow, or the next day, and 
thus obtained, to execute their own tyranical| so on as often as they chose. 
will, and unreasonable resentment. John| Judge. “When you have once sworn, you 
Crook, who was a man of good family and|may not be put upon it again except you 
education, and had held the office of* magis-| minister occasion again on your part.” 
trate for some time, having been dragged out] J.C. “Is this the judgment of the court, 
of meeting and kept in prison for several|that the oath once taken by me is sufficient, 
weeks without trial, was brought to the ses-|and ought not to be tendered to me a second 
sions at the Old Bailey, when, there being no|time without new matter ministered on my 
legal indictment upon which he could be tried,} part ?” 
the oath of allegiance was tendered him by| Judge. “Yes, you making it appear that 
the court, in order to entrap and recommit| you have once taken it. 
him to prison. Being well acquainted with| J.C. “Is this the judgment of the whole 
the law, he requested that prior to his being} court?” 
required to take the oath, his accuser should| The whole court standing up. Yes: itis the 
first appear, and the cause why he had been|judgment of the court. 
so long deprived of his liberty, should be in-| J.C. * * * “I am the man that have taken 
vestigated ; but the court refused to take any|it once, being a freeman of the City of London, 
notice of his imprisonment, saying, it was no} when I was made free; witness the records 
matter to them how a man was brought be-|in Guild Hall, which I can produce, and no 
fore them, finding him there, they had the|new matter appearing * * you ought not, by 
right to tender the oath to him, and he must| your own judgment, to tender it me a second 
either take it or suffer the penalty for refus-| time.” 
ing. The prisoner denied the legality of their} Notwithstanding their united judgment just 
proceeding, inasmuch as he was there on trial,| before delivered, the judges refused to be 
and if there was nothing found against him|bound by it, saying they would not be thus 
he should be discharged, after which the law] entrapped. 
would justify their requiring him to swear.| J.C. “ Will you not stand to your own 
But they refused to give any heed to his plea,|judgment? Did you not say, even now, that 
one of the judges saying, “You are here re-|if 1 had once taken the oath, it ought not to 
quired to take the oath by the court, and Ij be tendered to me a second time except | 
will inform you what the penalty will be in| ministered new matter, that I had not kept 
case you refuse. For your first denial shalljit. No such matter appearing, you ought not 
be recorded, and then it shall be tendered to} to tender it tome a second time, by your own 
you again at the end of the Sessions, and upon| confession, much less indict me for a refusal.” 
a second refusal, you run a premunire, which| He, with others, was remanded to jail. 
is the forfeiture of all your estate, if you have} When brought before the court again, the 
any, and imprisonment during life.” Upon J.|same arbitrary course was pursued, and when- 
Crook replying that he stood for justice and|ever J. Crook attempted to speak in his own 
the law, &c., the judges cried out, “ Take him|and his fellow sufferer’s defence, the court or- 
away,” which as the officers were about to do,|dered the hangman to stop their mouths, 
he addressed the court, “ Mind the fear of the| which he did repeatedly with a gag and a 
Lord God that you may come to the know-{piece of dirty cloth. The judge sentenced 
im: <. _, (Oontinued from page 228.) ledge of his will and do justice; and take heed} them to forfeit all real estate during life ; and 
This Lieutenant of the Tower and the Lord|of oppressing the innocent, for the Lord God|/all personal estate forever, to be out of the 
yor of London, were among the most bitter] of heaven and earth will assuredly plead their| king’s protection, and to be imprisoned dur- 
themies of Friends, and appear to have been|cause. For my part I desire not the hurt of|ing his pleasure. 
oeing in their merciless persecution of|one of the hairs of your heads; but let God’s| J.Crook. “ But we are still under God's 
tose who came within the reach of their ar-| wisdom guide you.” protection.” 
itrary power. The latter on more than one| On being brought before the court the next| They were all sent to prison. 
occasion, meeting a person in the street whom |day, an indictment against him for refusing} That wortby servant of Christ, Francis 
supposed to be a Friend, stopped him, and|to take the oath was read, and he was called| Howgil, as he told the court, while attending 
rue whether he was not a Quaker ; an-|on to plead guilty or not guilty. He requested|to his lawful business at the market town. 
- ing made in the affirmative, he was at |to know first, who were his accusers This| was sent for by the high constable and taken 
Ce sent to prison and kept there until it'the court refused to take any notice of, and| before the justices of the peace, who findin 
the Mayor to release him. Twice he! endeavored to affright him by telling him that! nothing to lay to his charge, tendered the oat 


















































(To be continued ) 
For “The Friend.” 
Faithfulness under Suffering. 
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of allegiance, and though they neither read 
the oath to him, nor did he positively refuse 
to take it, they committed him to prison, 
where he was kept for a considerable length 
of time. When brought into court for trial, 
the judge had to admit that the mittimus 
committing him was illegal, yet he would not 
discharge him, but immediately tendered the 
oath to him again, and because he would not 
immediately answer thereto, he was bound 
over to appear at the next assizes. He ac- 
cordingly appeared at court, and because he 
would not enter into bond for good behavour 
—because that would imply that he had not 
been of good behavour—he was sent to the 
common gaol, and “ kept under great restraint 
for five months, his friends not being permit- 
ted to speak to him.” 

When again arraigned before the court on 
the same charge, F. Howgil gave to the court 
a writing containing the substance of the 
particulars contained in the oath of allegiance, 
with his name signed thereto. The indict- 
ment against him having been read, he denied 
its truth. 

Judge. “Did you not deny to swear? and 
the indictment convicts you that you did not 
Swear.” 

F. H. “I gave into the court the substance 
of the oath, as you all know. I told you I 
did not deny it out of obstinacy or wilfulness, 
neither in contempt of the king’s law or gov- 
ernment ; for my will would rather choose my 
liberty than bonds, and I am sensible it is like 
to be a great damage to me. I have a wife 
and children and some estate, which we might 
subsist upon, and do good to others, and I 
know all this lies at stake. But if it were my 
life also, I durst not but do as I do, lest I 
should incur the displeasure of God: and do 
you judge I would lose my liberty wilfully, 
and suffer the spoiling of my estate, and the 
ruining of my wife and children in obstinacy 
and wilfulness? Surely nay.” * * * * 

Judge. “Well, I see you will not swear, 
nor conform, nor be subject, and you think 
we deal severely with you, but if you would 
be subject, we should not need.” 

F. H. “I do so judge indeed, that you deal 
severely with us for obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ. I pray thee canst thou show 
me how many of those people for whom the 
act was made, have been nse against 
by this statute? though I envy no man’s 
liberty.” [The statute under which they were 
thus persecuted, was enacted in Elizabeth’s 
time against the Papists.] 

Judge. Oh yes, 1 can instance you many, 
up and down the country, that are premunired, 
I have done it myself, pronounced sentence 
against divers. 

F. H. What, against Papists? Judge. No. 

F. H. What, against the Quakers? So I 
have heard indeed; though that statute was 
made against Papists, thou lettest them alone 
and executest it against Quakers. 

Judge. Well, you will meet in great num- 
bers, and do increase, but there is a new statute 
that will make you fewer. 

F. H. Well, if we must suffer it is for 
Christ’s sake, and for well doing.” 

The judge then pronounced the sentence : 
“You are put out of the king’s protection and 
the benefit of the law, your lands are confis- 
cated to the king during your life, your goods 
and chattels forever, and you to be prisoner 
during your life.” 

F. H. A hard sentence for my obedience 


THE FRIEND. 


to the commands of Christ. The Lord forgive|It induces a dreaminess which leaves no it. 
you all. oe on the memory, but great susee 
Judge. If you will yet be subject to the|bility, indicated by a trembling of the hands 
laws, the king will show you mercy. and irritability of temper. There is also a 
F. H. The Lord hath shown mercy to me,|sallow paleness of the complexion, an irrego. 
and I have done nothing against the king, nor|/ution of disposition, a want of life and ener, 
overnment, nor any man, blessed be the/and on constant smokers who do not drink, g 
ord; and therein stands my peace, for it is}tendency to pulmonary phthisis. In sho 
for Christ’s sake I suffer, and not for evil|/smoking is very injurious to the respirato 
doing. alimentary, and nervous system, and to the 
For five years he bore his imprisonment] whole man. 
uncomplainingly, signifying “how giad hewas| Besides these effects, there are the dan 
to have anything to lose for the Lord’s pre-|of acquiring a thirst for strony drink, which 
cious truth, and that he was counted worthy|smoking is said to induce, and of bein led 
to suffer for it.” Death came as a kind mes-|into improper places and company for the 
senger to release him from his bonds. A little| purpose of social ladinlgiate in this degradi 
before his death, he said, “I have sought the|practice, so destructive of self-respect al 
way of the Lord from a child, and lived inno-|natural affection, as to be denominated “ the 
cently among men, and if any inquire con-|grave of love,” the defiler of the garments and 
cerning my latter end, let them know that I|breath, and the enfeebler of body and mind: 
die in the faith in which I have lived, and|leading thousands of young men into the path 
suffered for.” He then supplicated, and “so|that ends in present and everlasting ruin. 
sweetly finished his days in peace with the 
Lord, in the fiftieth year of his age.” 


Steen 


For “The Friend” 
The subject referred to in the followi 
For “The Friend.” jextract from “The Ancient Testimony 
Evils of Smoking. Friends,” is recommended to the attention of 
As the habit of smoking is becoming, or!those who provide books for children to read, 
has become, alarmingly prevalent among the| published by other religious societies, in which 
ounger members of our Society, it may not|terms are used, and views held up, differing 
e amiss to consider some of its harmful effects|from what Friends consider sound and seri 
and dangerous tendencies. tural; as well as to those of mature age, for 
Dr. Richardson, a British physician, who|whom the caution was originally penned. 
made it a matter of research, gives as the re-| “ We believe it right to spread a caution 
sult of his investigation of the effects of|against the indiscriminate reading of books 
smoking the following statements, viz: which purport to be of a religious character, 
That all the evils of smoking are functional| Many of these contain much that is ineon- 
in character, and no confirmed smoker can/|sistent with our christian principles and tes 
ever be said, so long as he indulges in the|timonies; and though interspersed with other 
habit, to be well. matter which is sound and instructive, yet 
Smoking produces disturbances in the|this is rather calculated to render such works 
blood, causing undue fluidity and change in|more injurious, serving as a cover for errone- 
the red corpuscles; on the stomach, giving]|ous opinions, and thus more easily insinuating 
rise to debility, nausea, and in extreme cases,|them into the mind. 
sickness ; on the heart, producing debility of| “That the course of reading pursued by 
that organ, and irregular action ; on the or-|individuals, has a direct and powerful ten- 
gans of sense causing in the extreme degree,|dency to mould their religious sentiments and 
dilation of the pupils of the eye, confusion of| practices, is a truth abundantly confirmed by 
vision, &c.; producing in the ear an inability|observation. It has also been found, in the 
clearly to define sounds; on the brain, sus-|experience of many, that the frequent and 
pending the waste of that organ, and oppres-|familiar perusal of treatises and forms of e- 
sing it if it be duly nourished, but soothing it|pression in reference to religious topics, which 
if it be exhausted ; leading to deficient power|are not in accordance with our views of the 
in the nerves, affecting the mucous membrane|spirituality and purity of the gospel—and of 
of the mouth, causing enlargement and sore-|modes of defining and explaining doctrine, 
ness of the tonsils—smoker’s sore throat—|which differ from the simple and scriptural 
redness, dryness, and occasional peeling off of}methods used by the Society, although they 
the membrane ; and on the bronchial surface|may at first strike us unpleasantly and 4 
of the lungs, when that is already irritable, | being objectionable, yet by frequent repetition 
sustaining the irritation, and increasing the|and dwelling = them, this feeling is lost; 
cough. the mind is gradually led to look upon them 
Dr. Richardson furthermore says, the habit|as matters of indifference, or of very little 
of smoking is most deleterious in youth, pro-|moment, and thus by degrees, imperceptible 
ducing impairment of growth, deficient de-|perhaps to its clouded vision, the way is a 
velopment and premature age; as it has the|pared for its departure from a full belief an 
power of arresting the process of oxydation|acknowledgment of the ‘truth as it 1s @ 
when it is naturally most active and most re-|Jesus” aaa ; 
quired for the full and necessary development| “We believe that in this way, many sincere 
of the structures of the body. 


cous membrane becoming dry and congested. |unfoldings of the light of hrist, * in 


The action of tobacco-smoking on the heart|in part hath happened unto them ; ra 
is depressing. On the brain the use of tobacco|they have grown weary of the path o 
seems to diminish the cerebral action, and|denial and the daily cross, and of ‘the pa 
checks the flow of ideas through the mind.| waiting for Christ,’/—have marred the 





and seeking minds, who have been sensibledf 
‘ Dr. Laycock says, the first morbid result of|the day of the Lord’s merciful visitation, = 
smoking is an inflammatory condition of the|measureably yielded thereto, have lost t 
mucous membrane of the lips and tongue ;/strength, become involved in doubt and per 
then the tonsils and pharynx suffer, the mu-|plexity, and for want of keeping singly to 
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regeneration in their own hearts, and even-| what like a corn knife, workmen then go over|without one or more of these ee of speech, 


For “ The Friend.” 


LINES 


ted by hearing of the reply made by an aged 
friend on being asked to visit another whose home 
was in the country, that he would wait until the time 


of the singing of birds had come. 


Not now, my friend, while cold and bleak, 
Thy hills arise in winter's air, 
And skyward from each wooded peak, 
The great trees toss their branches bare ; 
While morning’s brightness, icy pure, 
But causes flower and leaf to die, 
And clouds of leaden hue obscure 
The glories of the evening sky. 
Ask me not now in winter’s prime, 
To tread within thy country home, 
But wait a little, till the time 
Of singing of the birds has come. 


Not while the crisp brown leaves are whirled, 
From corner nooks across our path, 

Not while these frozen darts are hurled, 
Relentless in the storm king’s wrath. 

The cold winds, over bill and plain, 
Are rushing wildly, madly, free, 

No green-leafed boughs their course restrain, 
And wake to sweeter melody. 

But ever through their gayest chime, 
There rings a hollow wierd-like moan,— 

Oh! wait a little, till the time 
Of singing of the birds shall come. 


Until these crystal fetters flow, 
In sparkling liquid gleams away, 
Till softer, balmier airs shall blow 
Their bugles at the gates of Day: 
When sunshime’s golden glances rove 
O’er mossy banks and laughing rills, 
And fairer cloudlands float above 
The bright green circles of the hills: 
When zephyrs through the wooded dell 
Shall whisper of the violet’s home, 
And nature’s thousand voices tell 
The time of singing birds has come. 


When far away the soaring lark 
Is lost within the upper blue, 
When ’ere from Light, is cast the Dark, 
The robin bathes his bill in dew,— 
The happy birds that know not care, 
That live their lives of endless spring, 
Oh! when upon thy native air, 
Their ’wildering floods of music ring, 
Then may my steps to thee and thine, 
From crowded city confines roam, 
In nature’s temple greet the time 
Her sweetest choristers have come. 


Methinks no man, with heart yet warm, 

Can list their warblings silver clear, 
Nor feel a pleasure with them borne, 

And thank the God who placed them here, 
To cheer the gloomy wastes of life, 

And many a deeper lesson teach, 
Rebuking oft its troubled strife, 

With greater eloquence than speech, 
And bearing on each waving wing, 

The symbol of a Heavenly home— 
Yes! dear to me the budding spring, 

When all the singing birds have come. 


ally thrown off their religious profession.” | the whole, lopping off the tops of the branches, 


when new branches are thrown out below, so 
that in a few years a hedge is completed, that, 
to use the words of my host, would turn a 
rabbit. I never saw anything more beautiful 
than those living fences, and these, with the 
really beautiful houses of the Delaware farm- 
ers, led me to think Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware, one of the most pleasant places for res- 
idence America can furnish.” 


We commend the following communication 
to all who are interested in education. The 
writer does not speak from theory only, but 
has tested the advantages attending the 
method described, and has had ample oppor- 
tunity for noting how irksome to children is 
the task of learning grammar as it is often 
taught.—Ebs. 

For “ The Friend.” 
A Plea for the Grammar. 

The much abused grammar, put into the 
hands of babes and sucklings! If there be in 
our intellectual larder, any food comparable 


which could we best spare? Some suggested 
one, some another. At length a voice said 
that we could do without the pronoun, on the 
ground that it was but a substitute, the pro 
meaning for. When asked for a sentence, the 
child said, “Mary went up stairs for Mary’s 
book.” All agreed that the sentence was 
plain; but wanting in good taste. Other 
words were tried with various results. 

Other lessons were taken up with the use 
of the adjective. How many adjectives may 
one noun have? was the unexpected question 
of the teacher. The class were generally of 
the opinion that the noun was entitled to but 
one adjective. “ We shall see,” said the teach- 
er. Mary wants a table made. What kind of 
table does Mary want? A parlor table, the 
children reply. So teacher prepared on the 
blackboard the order for the cabinet maker: 
“Make Mary a parlor table.” All see at a 
glance that this will not do. They see the 
noun table wants more help from his friend 
the adjective. Light comes in: “a noun may 
have two adjectives,” cries one. “Three,” 
says another. So the order took the follow- 


to meat for men, it is this same grammar ;|ing form: “Make Mary a round, marble-top, 


yet we give it to the little ones, who ask of 


us milk, and nothing but milk; thus causing 
mental dyspepsia and a life-long disgust. 

Besides, by teaching the abstract before the 
concrete, we close the way which the child 
would take to reason for himself. We teach 
him to rely on his books, or on his instructor, 
and not on his own powers of observation. 
The facts a child accepts from others, do him 
but little good. It is the thing he finds out 
for himself that is to benefit him through life. 

Is itany wonder that a child grows up with 
a dislike for the grammar, when his mind is 
loaded with verbs and participles, moods and 
tenses, without the first common-sense idea 
of what they mean. 

I once knew a teacher (would there were 
more such!) who made this grammar a 
charmed book ; not by putting it in the hands 
of her young pupils, but by systematically 
keeping it out. Notwithstanding, in most 
cases, it was done under protest ; few parents 
being able to see how the lesson could be 
learned without the book. 

For at least one year, she taught them or- 
ally, with the help of the blackboard. The 
first lesson was, usually, a dissertation on the 
study,—its necessity,—its simplicity, if only 
commenced and pursued in the right time 
and way. She would talk so lovingly of this 
ill used book, that catching her enthusiasm, 
they were prepared beforehand to love it. She 
showed them that a long time must pass, and 
they must have many preparatory lessons 
before they could fully understand it; that 
without this book, there would be no fixed 


parlor table.” After many illustrations, it 
was decided that the noun should not be 
limited, but have as many adjectives as it 
wanted. Here, also, the use of the adverb 
was seen. The table was required to be not 
only handsome, but very handsome ; the need 
of the word was felt, before the attention of 
the class was called to it. 

In the course of these elementary lessons, 
the list of pronouns was committed to mem- 
ory, and recited separately and in concert. 
Quite early in the time each pupil was fur- 
nished with a blank book, in which to write 
down his first essays in sentence making. 
Sometimes several nouns were given by the 
teacher, to which the pupil would attach the 
proper adjective. At other times verbs were 
given, to which nominatives were added, and 
sometimes verbs needing adverbs. In another 
exercise she gave imperfect sentences to be 
filled up by the pupil. In time came the defi- 
nition of a simple sentence, with its one noun 
and one verb. Then a compound sentence 
was formed on the board, and illustrated in 
the blank book by many lessons, until fully 
understood by every member of the class. 
This sentence making was without limit, and 
continued through all the elementary lessons 
until at last the book resembled the composi- 
tion book of a beginner. 

This same method was pursued throughout. 
Mood meaning manner, and tense meaning 
time, were taken up, each in its proper place. 
In this way the whole year was passed : she so 
led the mind on and fitted it for the difficul- 


A correspondent of the “ Bucks coer In- 


telligencer,” says of Delaware hedges: “ They 
are allowed to grow untouched for three years, 
when they are, by means of an axe in the 
hands of skilful workmen, cut nearly off, close 
t the ground, and ‘laid,’ as it is termed ; that 
is, the stems of the trees are inclined and in- 
terwoven into a kind of hurdle, about two feet 
h, which is sustained in an upright position 
stakes driven in the und eighteen or 
twenty inches apart. The Lede is ‘laid’ in the 
pring, and it immediately begins to sucker 
out, so that by fall a dense growth of new 
Wood makes a complete barrier against cattle. 
ith immense shears, or with a knife some- 


ties of the book, that when it was opened 
there was nothing to surprise the pupil. 
“Why,” exclaimed one, “I know that!” an- 
other said, “ We made that rule on the black- 


board ourselves.” There were no difficulties 


the word grammar, and the meaning of noun, |to be overcome, the teacher had helped them 
pronoun, and all the other parts of speech, |to find it all out. R. 


omitting the participle only. These names} pyieg mo. ad, 1869. 

were given for convenience only, just as we 

name the shells in the cabinet. For “The Friend.” 
Every day she reviewed the past lessons, |Sketehes from the Memoranda of our late Friend 

and made additional remarks, dwelling more Christopher Healy. 

fully on the various parts of speech, and the (Concluded from page 227.) 

signification of each. Fifth mo. 2nd. He said: ‘I feel the guar- 
Once she startled her young class by the|dian angel of His holy presence to be round 

following question. Suppose we had to do|about me, to guard and comfort me through 


rules for writing or speaking, and they were 
old enough to know that without method 
nothing was well done. 

Then followed several lessons in explaining 
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the valley and shadow ofdeath. I have done/| ulation, and sing praises unto their Creator ;|hence ; evidently waiting with hol conf. 
my day’s work ; and would be glad if [ could|and that while they are thus established, no|dence for the gracious invitation, ‘ Enter thog 
now pass quietly away to my everlasting in-| divination or enchantment will be suffered to]into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
heritance—to the realms of peace, “where/prevail against them, to destroy their holy] He ejaculated: ‘O Lord, thou art 
the weary are at rest.”’ confidence and well-grounded hope of the at-|kind to thy truly exercised children! 
When under great bodily suffering he ejac-|tainment of an inheritance, incorruptible, that|hast been my stay and my staff through 
ulated, ‘O Lord! be pleased to give me pa-|fadeth not away. The faith of these is no pilgrimage. Be pleased to continue to be fp 
tience to endure unto the end. My pain is}cunningly devised fable, but a sustaining and |the latest period of my life.’ Again: ‘0 
very great: and may’st thou be pleased to/substantial truth, that is as an anchor to the|be pleased to remember thy disobedient 
bless my dear wife, and dear children.’ Then|soul both sure and steadfast; and their light|gainsaying children. Make them to knoy 
addressing these he said: ‘ But your loss will|shineth more and more unto the perfect day,|that thou art God; and that they must appear 
be my eternal gain; and I hope you will feel} until the purified soul is swallowed up in im-|before thy judgment seat to receive the rewan 
it so. My Lord endured great sufferings.| mortality ! of their deeds, let them be good or evil. By 
He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with| Towards noon his mind seemed to be car-|one that will not bow in mercy, must in judg. 
— You will have to pass through this last| ried back to the days of his youth, andhe ex-|ment. Dear friends, fear God and keep his 
ispensation—and oh! be prepared!’ pressed his gladness that he had come out|commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
3rd. Some Friends from a distance calling|from the forms and ceremonies of a lifeless}man. For God shall bring every work into 
to see him, he said, he had been much comfort-| profession, and had been brought into amore judgment, with every secret thing, whetherit 
ed, and had sweet peace of mind in visiting|spiritual way. He spoke of the great impor-|be good or whether it be evil.’ 
their part of the vineyard: believing that|tance of bearing a faithful testimony to the} He was often much exercised on account of 
there were many there that preferred Jeru-|faith once delivered to the saints—to the|the low state of our once favored ae 
salem to their chiefest joy; adding, ‘and/|faith once delivered to our forefathers! Ofthe|and said it was his unshaken belief, that 
may theirnumber increase! Oh, dear Friends,| necessity of great watchfulness, lest hurtful |testimonies that were given our forefathers to 
speak often one to another of the good things| things should take root amongst us, and weak-|bear, would not be suffered to fall to the 
of the world tocome! Keep in the unity! andjen our faith in the precious doctrines and|ground: but that there would be standand 
a blessing will attend you. Give my love to| testimonies that had been given us as a peo-|bearers raised up, and watchmen to proclaim 
all Friends in that part of the land.’ ple to bear ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘it was while men|the day of the Lord : as said the Prophet for. 
‘I have been led much among those not of|slept that the enemy sowed tares. The good|merly, ‘I will turn my hand upon thee, and 
our Society, and the language has often been| wheat had been sown amongst us, but the en-|purge away thy dross ; and I will restore thy 
sounded in my ear: “Other sheep I havejemy also had sowed tares.’ He seemed to be|judges as at the first, and thy counsellors a 
which are not of this fold; them also I must|much impressed with the great importance of}at the beginning:’ afterwards ‘Thou shalt 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and/ preserving the clean seed unmixed ; and rejoic-|be called the City of Righteousness.’ Then 
there shall be one fold, and one Shepherd.”’ |ed in the belief, that there were those preserv-|the song will be, ‘Lo, the winter is past, the 
4th. After having been in much bodily|ed amongst us, who do bear a faithful testi-jrain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
distress, he ened the encouraging lan-|mony against those things which may be/the earth, the time of the ‘singing of birds has 
guage :— ‘The Lord will bless Zion. He will|compared to the tares. come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
sanctify Jerusalem. He will make her walls} He travailed greatly in spirit for the pros-|our land.’ a 
salvation, and her gates praise. The Lord|perity of Zion. The welfare of our Society! 11th. A disinterested love and living de 
will bless Zion. When he pleases, he will for-| seemed almost constantly to be mingled with |sire for salvation of all souls, it is believed has 
tify her walls, he will set up her gates! Oj his best feelings ; and his fervent intercessions|seldom been more prominent in the experience 
Lord! the mighty One of Israel! I feel thy| often arose to the Father of mercies, that it}of any of Zion’s children, than in that of our 
comfort, and I rejoice, and sing thy name and| might be preserved upon its ancient founda-|departed Friend. When health and liberty 
thy praises in the land of the living! Unto|tion; and that He would spare His people,|permitted, his labors in the line of religious 
you that fear my name, shall the Sun of right-|and give not His heritage to reproach. duty were abundant, beyond the pale of our 
eousness arise with healing in his wings.’| Though abundantly favored with an evi-|Society; and as the energies of the outward 
‘ This is a great and biessed Supper.’ dence that the Divine Presence is round about|man became prostrated, and the termination 
Alluding to some who seemed to be depart-| him, to sustain and comfort his soul, and with | of his earthly existence apparently drew near, 
ing from our ancient faith, he said: ‘I have|a holy assurance, that as he put off the tab-|still that universal love of souls came up be 
no unity with those who go in this way. I}ernacle of clay, there will be prepared for him |fore him, and he supplicated fervently for 
can only unite with those, and walk with}a building of God, a house not made with|this generation—for this untoward generation, 
those, that go in the way that the Lord opens} hands, eternal in the heavens, yet (writeth| 12th. To a fricnd who called to see him, 
and preserves in.’ Being dipped into sym-|the author of these notes) it has been with|he said, “I love to meet my friends ; it gee 
athy with the oppressed and struggling seed,}him as with most Zionward travellers, some|erally brings tenderness with it. a 
fre said :— ‘ What will become of the poor lit-|seasons of poverty of soul have been his allot-|_ He spent much of the night in supplication 
tle precious flock and family ! May their heads} ted portion, doubtless for the further trial of}and exercise of soul, but owing to great ex- 
be a little anointed with oil. He will anoint] his faith, but not sufficent to shake his confi-|haustion, and feebleness of articulation, but 
their heads with oil!’ ‘Inquire after the good] dence in that neverfailing Arm of Power that|little could be = except the frequent 
old ways, and the ancient paths, and shun|has hitherto sustained him ; and which he be-]naming of his Maker, and a few detached 
the paths that lead to evil. lieved would contiuue to support him through |sentences, such as, ‘How good, — how com 
5th. Being in great pain, he passed a suf-|all his remaining trials—yet sufficent at times |fortable’—‘ how sweet’—‘ His glorious pre 
fering night, and obtained but little alleviation|to afflict his spirit; and expressions of this}ence’—‘I love my friends. ; 4 
this morning. But through his protracted|kind occasionally were heard:— ‘“ My soul is 16th. This day about 11 o’clock, our deat 
sufferings, his soul seemed to be centred on|exceeding sorrowful.” “They have taken|friend departed this life. An easy pee 
heavenly things, and clothed with devotion,|away my Lord, and I know not where they} was mercifully granted him, his ap ing 
spending much of the night in earnest inter-|have laid him.” Pray for me.’ But it hassel-|calm and peaceful ; and his last words, ‘ Peace, 
cession at the Throne of Grace. His mind|dom been, that these feelings have been per-| peace!’ ae 
was unusually exercised. He prayed fervent-|mitted to cloud his triumphant spirit, and A concern had long rested on the mind 
ly for the best interests of his wife, his chil-|they have soon passed away, and left his mind |our beloved friend to have his a en 
dren, his friends, and all the church of Christ ;|calm and peaceful in the enjoyment of renew-|closed in a coffin of very plain and — ap 
and, notwithstanding the decay of nature,|ed faith and holy hope and confidence, even|pearance ; and as his illness progressed, 
was, at times, remarkably strengthened with|as a morning without clouds. the solemn period of his departure apr “s 
might in the inner man; manifesting abun-| 6th. He said that his day’s work was done, to be drawing near, the subject revived V 
dant evidence that they who have fixed their|and his peace made ; and without manifesting |increasing weight ; and he solemnly enjol 
habitations on the unchangeable Truth, are|any impatience on account of the protracted|/upon his friends the faithful perirnes 
not forsaken in the time of need, but are sup-|period of his earthly pilgrimage, he queried his wishes in this respect : which rer 
ported and sustained in the hour of sore trial] why it was that he was kept here so long ?|strictly complied with : ‘Have my coffin 
and deep distress, when vain is the help of|evincing a longing desire to depart when it|of white pine boards, without = - ~ 
man ; and are even enabled to rejoice in trib-| should please his Divine Master to take him!brass hinges or lining ; and have it flat 0 
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.gnd let it be laid in the earth without own, and will run past any number of invit- a 7 oun oT ie eam a 
i atside coffin or box.’ Though the fulfil-|ing entrances in order that he may at last hide | for food, os an oe <a aan pa 

tof this concern might present to some| himself in his own domicile. But aside from I had — t - an > ana re es 
‘sds the aspect of needless singularity, yet|this, I believe that the squirrels are afraid of|of the night = os y roe re a = , 8. = ey 
veyidently felt to our dear friend to be a tes- the owls, and do not dare to intrude upon|are not strictly noc or . : a a 
é of very grave importance, which he|them. The notion that the Athene digs its)main in their nests or burrows a bes ut 
938 Bescientiously bound to sustain. He|own burrow — to me apocryphal and their aa Pw a _ 
igd long mourned over a growing propensity| unreasonable. I have never seen any evi-/same as : ose of the - e ree ~ 
yong Friends to exhibit a vain display at|dence of it. Negative evidence proves noth-|tincola, Nyctea nivea, _ tne - a ic 
jgerals; which he believed was gradually|ing; but yet the absence of facts is strong|cat. There are ae = - we ae 
iading us away from the becoming simplicity| presumption against their existence, and it|more rubbish —o eam - e ¥ ene ; 
four forefathers, and introducing us more] would be strange that I should never have |and ev . the vu oe one more 
gd more into conformity to the world and|seen any evidences of their digging powers ee : = oon ec on * = me 
i gpirit; and he felt religiously engaged that|they have any. After a shower ofrain, one/|(aria lays a larger num er 0 ees | " at 
ther his example nor precepts should tend|sees fresh earth thrown out around the mouths tributed to it in Dr. Brewer 8 work. have 
rae promotion of such ends. He also be-| ofthe burrows ofthe Spermophiles, but never frequently seen, ae » the en six, ae 
jeved that it was not consistent with the will|anything of the kind around the burrows ofjor eight, y oung birds Ts es the 
if an All-wise Creator, that there should be|the owls. They are not constituted for dig-|mouth of a burrow, isolated from ot — 
wy decoration or adorning about the cor-| ging, and there is no necessity for it; they|such a manner that 1 could not suppose that 
nptible part, which, in the return of ‘dust to) can eee = rar ert holes a they belonged to two or more families. 

' was to lose all its comeliness; but that|made for them. hat they live in peace an 
oe simplicity was far more becoming the|amity with the rattlesnake, I believe to be 
glemn occasion. Considerations such as|another error and stretch of the imagination. 
these, we believe, under the influence of ne = very ee where ce 
jeavenly light, operated upon his mind, and|ed, and I killed one or two almost every time 

uced a powerful conviction, that there|that I rode a mile or more from the house, 
was a lel laid upon him to bear a faith-| yet I never saw a rattlesnake near a squir- 
fl testimony against all appearance of pride|rel’s hole but once, and that hole was a desert- 
qrostentation in the preparation of the poor|ed one. I once found a large rattlesnake 
body for the grave. eal a squirrel (Spermophilus Beechey‘) 

On the 19th, his remains were interred in|that it had caught, in the centre of a colony 
Friends’ burying ground at Fallsington, Bucks|of squirrels, but several yards distant from 
(o., Pa., attended by a very large collection “— “ squirrel-hole.” ; 
of Friends and others: after which a solemn once took pains to dig out a nest of the 
meeting was held, and many public testi-| Athene cunicularia. I found that the burrow 
monies borne to the christian virtues of the| was about four feet long, and the nest was 
deceased ; and to the undoubted assurance] only about two feet from the surface of the 
that his spirit had been gathered into the fold| ground. The nest was made in a cavity in 
of everlasting rest. the ground, of about a foot in diameter, well 
‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the up-|filled in with dry soft horsedung, bits of an 
right, for the end of that man is peace.’” old blanket, and fur ofa Coyoté ( Canis latrans) 
wanenhgipasaass that I had killed a few days before. One of 
From the “American Naturalist.” |the parept birds (male or female ?) was in the 
Habits of the Burrowing Owl of California. | nest, and I captured it. It had no intention 
Iwish to state a few facts about the Bur-|of leaving the nest, even when entirely uncov- 
rowing Owl (Athene cunicularia Molina) that|ered by the shovel, and exposed to the open 
lives in California. I had almost constantly|air. It fought bravely with beak and claws. 
for four years opportunities of observing the|I found seven young ones, perhaps eight or 
habits of this little owl, which is really one|ten days old, well covered with down, but 
ofthe most notable features in the natural] without any feathers. The whole nest, as 
history of California. A colony of these owls| well as the birds (old and young), swarmed 
lived within one hundred yards of my cabin| with fleas. It was the filthiest nest that I 
while I passed a frontier life; and they werelever saw. In the passage leading to the —_ 
very common everywhere in that vicinity.|there were small scraps of dead animals; 
Thave seen them ede day for years, hae. such as pieces of the skin of the antelope, half 
ireds and perhaps thousands of them in all.|dried and half putrified, the skin of the co- 
Where I have seen them, they always live in yote, &c. ; and near the nest were the remains 
the deserted or unoccupied burrows of the|of a snake that [ had killed two days before, 
Ground Squirrel (Spermophilus Beecheyi). I a large Coluber ? two feet long. The birds had 
‘ame to the conclusion that they were able to| begun at the snake’s head, and had pecked 
trive oe r Spermophiles from their habita-|off the flesh clean from the ae and ~ 
Wons, but I am not certain of the fact. It is|for about one-half of its length; the other 
tue that there were, in that region, always|half of the snake was cateat The material 
tlarge number of unoccupied burrows wher-|on which the young birds nested was at least 
Wer there was a colony of Spermophiles ; so;three inches in depth. I do not remember 
that there was no lack of unoccupied habita-|the time of the year. 
ons for the owls to take possession of. But| The Burrowing Owls do not migrate. 
have noticed that wherever there was aj Where I lived they were as numerous in win- 
number of the owls, very few or nojterasinsummer. Perhaps in low, flat plains, 
son aga One or two owls would| that are deluged or inundated by water in the 
Wasionally be seen among a colony of Sper-| winter, the little owl is obliged to have a far ae . 
wphiles, but they never capeieed to “i in| drier location, but I have never seen any such} We ask our friends, who have kindly fur- 
same hole or burrow with the squirrel ;|migration. They always remain in or near|nished us with Selections from various au- 
td I have never seen a squirrel enter a bur-|their burrows through the day, never leaving|thors for republication, to excuse the delay. 
Nw that was occupied by owls, however much| them to go any distance except when disturb-|in their appearance. Original communica- 
tempted by fear he might be to enter the first ed, when they make a short crooked flight to| tions take precedence, and other matter has 
he should come to. True, the Spermo-'some other hole near by, and when driven|to abide its turn. We are always glad to 
never likes to enter any burrow but his! from this last one return to the first again.| have a good stock of both on hand. Some of 
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It is gratifying to observe so much interest 
excited in various religious societies, on behalf 
of the Indians. Many of the “ religious jour- 
nals” contain remarks relative to the unchris- 
tian treatment they have received from the 
whites, and the duty resting on all true friends 
of the country, to effect a change to pacific 
and generous measures ; 80 as to remove this 
poor people’s just apprehensions of continual 
warfare, until they are exterminated either 
by the sword or famine, and to induce them 
to embrace a settled and agricultural life. 

It is evident they will have to acquire some 
other mode of obtaining food than by the 
chase, as the inroads of immigrants, and the 
presence of railroads with all theiraccompany- 
ing rolling stock, stations, passengers and 
towns, are already driving the buffalo from 
the vast plains whereon they have been ac- 
customed to roam, and with their departure 
the Indian’s principal means of living will be 
cut off. We believe our government is truly 
desirous to pursue a course of conciliation, 
protection and assistance to the remaining 
tribes, and if possible to induce them to settle 
permanently on the several reservations, and 
acquire the arts and thrift of civilized life. 
The great difficulty consists in the want of 
the right kind of men to take the position of 
agents; men who are willing to leave the 
comforts, and associations of genial and edu- 
cated society, to live among these untutored 
heathen, and while conscientiously laboring 
to introduce the habits and improvements of 
civilization among them, also to commend to 
their reception the precepts and principles of 
christianity by their own consistent lives and 
conversation. We trust, however, that such 
will be found, and that our people may yet be 
spared the further guilt and shame of blotting 
out of existence a whole race, the aborigines 
of the country of which we have so eagerly 
taken possession. 
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the original verses sent to us of late we will| Usrrep Srares.— The Cadbinet.—After President Grant 
have to withhold altogether. sent in his nominations and they were confirmed by the 
os it pe eee A. T. Stewart, of New 
ork, was ineligible for the office of Secretary of the 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Treasury, the law of 1789, establishing the epaitneeih 
Forgicn.—In the House of Commons on the 12th inst., |expressly prohibiting the Secretary from being engaged 
@ motion was made for the appointment of a committee |in the business of trade or commerce. E. B. Washburn, 
on mail contracts to the United States. The Marquis/appointed Secretary of State, declined serving on ac- 
of Hartington, Postmaster General, said the contract |count of ill health, and Gen. Schofield wished to give 
was completed by the latter government, and to break/up the Department of War. The offices as now arranged 
it would be a breach of faith. He added, that the pre-|and confirmed by the Senate, are filled as follows: 
sent service was satisfactory. After debate the House| Hamilton Fish, of N. York, Secretary of State, George 
divided, and the motion was adopted by a vote of 115/S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Treasury, 
against 86. Cardwell, the Secretary of War, made a/Jobn A. Rawlins, of Illinois, Secretary of War. The 
statement in regard to the army estimates, showing a/| other positions remain unchanged. 
reduction of £1,000,000 in the total amount, as com- Congress.—The Senate has confirmed many appoint- 
pared with last year. He said the government proposed ments made by the President, among others that of EB. 


to accomplish this saving in part by reducing the forces|B. Washburne for Minister to France. 


in the colonies. 

In the Constituent Cortes, last week, Minister Sagosta 
asked for power to raise 25,900 recruits, which he said 
were necessary to complete the army. After a long de- 
bate a majority voted in favor of granting the power, 
but resolutions were passed declaring that in the future 
military conscriptions should be discontinued. On the 
14th, demonstrations were made by the people of Madrid 
against the conscription. Another insurrectionary at- 
tempt has been made in Andalusia. In the Cortes the 
Republican members bave made bitter attacks upon the 
Ministry for their alleged monarchical proclivities, and 
especially for the design imputed to them of placing the 
Duke of Montpensier upon the throne. Marshal Serrano 
made a calm and dignified speech in defence of the pro- 
visional government. He asserted the sovereign au- 
thority of the Cortes, and insisted that the determina- 
tion of the form of government for Spain, and the choice 
of her future rule should be left to the Cortes alone. 
He deprecated the violent pressure brought to bear upon 
the Cortes by the Republican party, as impolitic and 
unfair, The Foreign Minister of Finance expressed him- 
self in favor of free trade, and advocated a gradual re- 
form in the customs by the adoption of a compromise 
tariff. The Minister of Finance bas asked for a loan of 
1,000,000,000 reals, to meet the extraordinary expenses 
of the government. 

Both bouses of the Austrian Reichstrath have passed 
the ministerial budget. It shows a deficiency of 3,000,- 
000 florins in the revenue to meet the estimated expen- 
ditures. 

A motion has been made in the North German Par- 
liament, that the Departments of War, Marine, Foreign 


Affairs and Commerce, with a minister at the head of 


each, be established for the Confederation. 

The Republic of Mexico is still agitated by intestine 
strife, and at the last accounts the situation of the 
Juarez government appeared critical and embarrassed, 
though probably still stronger than the discontented 
parties. 

The situation of affairs in Cuba has not improved. 
The rebels are still active, and apparently as determined 
asever. The insurgent representatives in the Cuban 
assembly, have decreed the absolute abolition of slavery. 
All patriots, however, are to be indemnified for their 
losses of slaves. The freedmen may become soldiers or 
may remain in the country and cultivate the land, they 
are to have the same rights and privileges as white 
men. A second expedition is to be sent to Fernando 
Po, with prisoners convicted of political offences against 
the government. An official notification has been pub- 
lished in Havana that the families of persons to be 
transported to Fernando Po, may furnish them with 
means to supply their necessities during their imprison- 
ment. Conflicts between the government forces and 
small bodies of rebels are of frequent occurrence. It is 
stated that General Lesca bas failed in three attempts 
to make his way to Puerto Principe, which is beseiged 
by the insurgents. He was each time repulsed by the 
rebels before reaching a difficult pass on the route. 

A dispatch of the 15th says: “The Duke of Mont- 
pensier declares that he does not seek the Spanish 
throne. 


The bill to strengthen the public credit has passed 
both Houses, after striking out the section legalizing 
gold contracts. This bill passed at the last session but 
was not returned by President Johnson. The House of 
Representatives passed a bill repealing the Tenure of 
Office act, by a vote of 143 to 16. In the Senate a strong 
opposition to the repeal was manifested, and the bill 
| was referred to the Judiciary Committee. In the House 
|@ select committee of nine members bas been ordered to 
prepare for taking the next census, and a Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of thirteen has been appointed. A con- 
current resolution has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, fixing the close of the present session of Congress 
jon the 26th of this month. It is scarcely probable the 
| Senate will agree to adjourn so soon. The Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee have reported a substitute for the bill 
repealing the Tenure of Office act, which provides that 
instead of repeal the act shall be suspended until the 
next session of Congress. A bill striking the word 
“white” from its legal significancy in the District of 
Columbia, bas passed both Houses. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291. Of consump- 
tion, 58; inflammation of the lungs, 29; apoplexy, 8; 
old age, 7. 

Miscellaneous.—The work on the Central Pacific rail- 
road is being pushed rapidly eastward. Four and-a-half 
miles of track were laid on the 10th inst., and it was 
expected that five miles would be laid on the 11th. 

The connection between tbe Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific roads, which was suspended four weeks on ac- 
count of the snow, was renewed on the 10th inst., and 
twenty tons of mails, which had accumulated on the 
way, were sent forward to the Pacific. 

The New Orleans Chamber of Commerce have had 
under consideration the memorial of the sugar refiners 
of Philadelphia, asking Congress for increased duties on 
jsugar. The New Orleans Chamber does not approve of 
an increase of duties, believing that the sugar-growing 
interest of that section of the United States has sufficient 
protection—it is prosperous and growing rapidly. 
| The fifteenth constitutional amendment has been 

ratified by the General Assembly of South Carolina. It 

has also been ratified by the Legislatures of Maine and 
Missouri. 1n Georgia it bas passed one branch of the 
Legislature ; in Pennsylvania it passed the Senate by a 
vote of 18 to 15, and would probably also pass the 
House of Representatives. The amendment has also 
been ratified by Arkansas and Massachusetts. 

The French Canadians, living south of the St. Law- 
rence, are emigrating in great numbers to the United 
States. Many families, it is stated, are removing with- 
out disposing of their farms. 

The planters in western Tennessee complain of a great 
scarcity of labor. They offer 25 per cent. higher wages 
than last year, but hands are generally unwilling to 
make contracts. 

The new Secretary of the Treasury has issued orders 
to suspend all further printing of fractional currency 
notes. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 131. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 113}; ditto, 


| 





Sbould he be chosen king he will accept the! 10-40, 5 per cents, 105}. Superfine State flour, $5.25 a 


crown, but he wishes that the question of his election| $5.75; extra State, $6 a $6 40; shipping Ohio, $5.90 


may not be made a pretext for civil war. 


The University tests repeal bill, was debated in the|do. $6.20 a $13. 


House of Commons on the 15th, and after much oppo- 
sition was read a second time. A deputation, with the 


Mayor of Dublin at its head, waited on the Queen at{ 73 cts. 


a $630; St. Louis flour, $6.80 a $12.30; Southern, 
No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.48; 
No. 2, $1.42; amber Ohio, $1.57; white California, 
$1.75. German Barley, $2.20 a $2.25. Western oats, 
Jersey yellow corn, 90 a 93 cts.; western mixed, 


Windsor Castle, and presented a petition praying for the|89 a 90cts. Middling uplands cotton, 28} cts. ; Orleans, 


disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


London on the 15th inst.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s,|cts.; hard refined, 17 cts. 
Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 12d. a 123d.; 


83} 


29} a 28} cts. Cuba sugar, 12} cts.; Porto Rico, 13} 
Philadelphia. — Superfine 


flour, $5.25 a $5.75; extra, $6 a $6.50; Iowa, Wis- 


Orleans, 12$d.a 123d. Sales of the day 10,000 bales.}consin and Minnesota extra, $5.50 a $7; family and 


California white wheat, 9s. 10d. per 100 lbs. 
western, 8s. 9d. 


No. 2 red | fancy brands, $8 a $12. Prime red wheat, $1.60; choice 


white, $2. Western rye, $1.56. Yellow corn, 90 a 91 


cts. Western oats, 73 a 75 cts; Penna., 60 a 19 ta, 
Clover-seed, $9.75 a $10. Timothy, $3.62. The ary. 
vals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue 
yard, reached only 1200 head. Prices were lower, extrs 
selling at 9} a 9} cts.; fair to good, 8 a 9 and 
common 6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Sales of 10,000 sheep 
at 7 a 9} cts. per lb. gross, and 4000 hogs at $15,595 
$16.50 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Prime red wheat, 
$1.90 a $2. White corn, 83 a 88 cts. Oats, 62 8 65 ety 
Rye, $1.40 a $1.45. Hams, 20a 21 cts. Lard, 20 otg, 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.13 a $1.15; No. 2, gig 
Corn, 53} cts. Oats, 52cts. No. 1 Rye, $1.17, 

$1.83 a $1.85. Clover-seed, $9.50 a $9.75. Timothy, 
$3 a $3.15. St. Louis. —Prime fall wheat, $1.30 agi.gq 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.20; No. 2 do. $1.15 a $117 
Corn, 56} a 60 cts. Oats, 61 a 63. Cincinnati—Nog 


red wheat, $1.40. Corn, in ears, 65 cts. Oats, 64a¢5 
Barley, $2.05 a $2.10. Lard, 18} 


cts. Rye, $1.45. 
19 cts, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received $57.50 from Friends and others, Middle. 
town, Ohio, for the Freedmen. 


A stated meeting of the Teachers’ Association will by 
held in the lecture-room of the Boys’ Select School 
building, 820 Cherry street, on the 24th inst., at Ihr, 4, 

N. G. Macomasr, Secretary, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Summer Session of the School will commence og 
the 3d of Fifth month. Parents and others inten 
to send children as pupils, will please make an 
application to Caas. J. ALLEN, Superintendent, (addrem 
Street Road P. O., Chester county, Pa.,) or to 
Suanpuess, No. 304 Arch street, Philada, 


WANTED. 


A well qualified and experienced man or 
Teacher, as first assistant in the Friends’ Select School 
for Boys, in Philadelphia. 

Applications may be made to 

Wo. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St. 
Jos. Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St 


WANTED. 


Two young persons who are Friends, or such in 
ciple, to teach in the “Osler Avenue School,” Ph 
Want of experience no objection. Preference willbe 
given to those who seek to qualify themselves for teash- 
ing as & vocation. ° 

For further particulars address YarpLEY Waren, tt 
the School, or Germantown, Philada. 

A few more pupils can be accommodated. Friends 
who know of suitable ones, will please forward the 
needful information, as above. 

Third mo. Ist, 1869. 

RE A 

Disp, at his residence, Barclay Hall, near this city, on 
the evening of the 27th of First month last, Josava 
LonesTrers, in the 94th year of his age, a memberd 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

——,on the 14th of 11th month, 1868, at her resi- 
dence in Keokuk county, Iowa, Hannau C., wife of Isase 
E. Stanley, and daughter of Benjamin and Amy Olen 
denon, in the 33d year of her age, a member of Coal 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. She bore a short 
butvery severe illness, with much patience. In the early 
part of her sickness, being queried with respecting he 
prospects, she replied: “I have not lived under the crt 
cifying, sanctifying power of Christ which alone ca 
save.” Towards the latter part of her sickness she wa 
frequently engaged in supplication, and in conversation 
with her husband said with great tenderness, “1 know 
I leave thee heart-broken and alone,” earnestly request 
ing him to do right, and said, “I feel that I am 
home to an éxcellent father and my sweet babe.” 
soon quietly passed away, leaving her friends the com 
forting belief that her end was peace. 

——, on the 14th of 12th month, 1868, Amy Om 
DENON, widow of Benjamin Clendenon, in the 68th yea 
of her age, a member of Coal Creek Monthly Meeting? 
Friends. This dear Friend had from youth been & 
gent attender of our religious meetings; attached to ow 
principles and testimonies, and the right maintainaa® 
of the discipline. She bore a long and painful ith Oe 
with exemplary patience, and left her friends with @ 
belief, that with her to die was gain, , 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, th 
No. 422 Walnut street. # 





